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England better bestowed than that which is given to our Universi-
ties." The convents and halls of the religious orders which had
formed an important part of mediaeval Oxford and Cambridge were
suppressed. At first, Oxford showed considerable opposition to
the religious changes, but Cambridge eagerly embraced Protestant-
ism. For some time the attention of students and masters was
focused on theological controversy rather than on sound learning.
With the accession of Elizabeth, the fortunes of the universities
began to improve, but the Reformation had completely changed
their mediaeval character. Oxford had hitherto been the leading
university, but now Cambridge took this place, partly because it was
a more staunch supporter of the Elizabethan settlement, and partly
because Cecil Lord Burleigh, Elizabeth's trusted Minister, was its
Chancellor throughout the greater part of the reign. The number
of undergraduates preparing for secular careers greatly increased.
The college system finally supplanted the halls and lodgings of
mediaeval days. Students and masters were compelled to assent
to the Thirty-Nine Articles and the royal supremacy,
A change took place in the type of student who entered the uni-
versities. The poor scholar of mediaeval times was fast disappear-
ing, and as early as 1549 Latimer declared, in a sermon preached
before Edward VI, "There be none now but great men's sons in
colleges and their fathers look not to have them preachers." The
system by which Fellows of the college acted as private tutors to
groups of about half a dozen students was developing. This new
departure was on the whole good since the universities had grossly
neglected the teaching of students, but it also had its weaknesses in
the tendency for the tutor to neglect the poorer scholar in favour of
the richer. William Harrison wrote in 1587, "The manner to live in
these universities is not as in some other of foreign countries we see
daily to happen, where the students are enforced for want of such
houses to dwell in common inns and taverns, without all order or
discipline. But in these our colleges we live in such exact order, and
under so precise rules of government, as that... Erasmus... did not
let to compare the trades in living of students in these two places
even with the very rules and orders of the ancient monks. ... In
most of our colleges there are also great numbers of students, of
which many are found by the revenues of the houses and other by the
purveyances and help of their rich friends. . . . They were erected
by their founders at the first only for poor men's sons, whose parents
were not able to bring them up unto learning; but now they have the